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HARVARD COLLEGE. 



At the Annual Meeting of the Association of the 
Alumni, held July 16th, 1857, it was unanimously 

" Voted^ That the President of the Association be 
authorized to appoint a Committee to take into con- 
sideration the state of the College Library, and devise 
adequate means for its increase, maintenance, and ad- 
ministration." 

In accordance with this vote, the following persons 
were appointed by the President, with power to fill 
vacancies, to increase their own number, and to report 
progress at the next annual meeting of the Association. 

COMMITTEE. 



THOMAS G. GARY, 
SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, 
CALEB GUSHING, 
GEORGE B. EMERSON, 
WINSLOW LEWIS, 
NATHANIEL I. BOWDITGH, 
EDWARD WIGGLESWORTH, 
EMORY WASHBURN, 
GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 
GEORGE S. HILLARD, 
THOMAS G. APPLETON, 
NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF, 



SAMUEL OSGOOD, 
HENRY J. GARDNER, 
GEORGE LIVERMORE, 
GHARLES DEANE, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY, 
FRANGIS E. PARKER, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
T. BIGELOW LAWRENCE, 
MARTIN BRIMMER, 
HENRY G. DENNY, 
PETER G. BROOKS, Jr., 
KNYVETT W. SEARS. 



The Committee, having received notice of their ap- 
pointment, met at the house of the Chairman, May 
20th, 1858, and after consultation it was 

"Fbferf, That a Sub-Committee, consisting of the 
Chairman, with Messrs. Lewis, Denny, Whitney, and 
Lawrence, be appointed to inquire into the present 
state of the College Library, and report its exigencies 
at a future meeting." 

The Sub-Committee visited the Library at Cambridge 
on the following day, and were there met by President 
Walker, several of the Professors, and the Librarians; 
and after conferring with those gentlemen on its present 
state, they requested the Professors to furnish them with 
statements in writing of the deficiencies in their several 
departments, and desired the Librarians likewise to give 
more general statements of what is needed. 

Statements having been furnished, a meeting of the 
General Committee was held on the 3d of July, in the 
Hall of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Boston, when the Sub-Committee made a verbal report, 
accompanied by the written statements mentioned, which 
were read. Whereupon, it was 

'^Voted^ That the documents be referred back to the 
Sub-Committee, with instructions to prepare a report to 
be presented to the Association of the Alumni at their 
next annual meeting." 

A committee of finance, consisting of Messrs. Whitney 
and Denny, with the Chairman, was accordingly ap- 
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pointed to provide the means for printing such report, 
with such parts of the written statements referred to as 
it might be thought expedient to publish. 

The subscribers, therefore, in behalf of the whole Com- 
mittee, beg leave to present the following 

REPORT. 

The need, of some vigorous effort in aid of the Library 
of Harvard College may be shown in few words. It con- 
sists of about seventy thousand volumes, intended for 
the use of Professors, Tutors, and Students of all grades. 
To keep this Library furnished with such new works as 
are annually produced in the various departments of 
literature and science, the income derived from invested 
funds amounts scarcely to five hundred dollars per an- 
num, and of this sum two thirds are specially appro- 
priated to two departments only, leaving, for the supply 
of all the others, less than one hundred and fifty dollars 
of regular income, with only so much in addition as 
can be saved, after paying incidental expenses, out of an 
allowance, necessarily very moderate, from the general 
funds of the College. The sum remaining the last year 
from this source, for the purchase of new books, was 
only five hundred and twenty-seven dollars. 

The Library is here spoken of without reference to the 
collections of books for the Medical, Divinity, and Law 
Schools, which, taken collectively with this, constitute 
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the Library of the University, and amount, in all, to one 
hundred and twelve thousand volumes, making the lar- 
gest library in the United States, — a distinction which 
will soon be forfeited unless something efficient be 
speedily done ; while it may be questioned, even now, 
whether, if tried by the test of real value, it is entitled 
to hold the first place in the list of our public libraries. 

The Astor Library of New York contains already ten 
thousand volumes more than that of Harvard College 
proper, all of them recently selected with special refer- 
ence to the several branches of literature and science 
which it was intended to complete ; while a large fund 
is understood to remain, yielding a great income an- 
nually, for further purchases. This is mentioned in no 
spirit of rivalry, either for our College or State, except- 
ing that which rejoices for the whole country in the 
progress of intelligence, let it proceed from what quarter 
it may, and which looks with pleasure on every new 
standard for increased exertion, even when raised by 
} others who become foremost in generous emulation. 

But the deficiencies consequent on the lack of means 
at Cambridge for keeping a large library even with the 
age — an age so fertile in the products of intellect and so 
progressive as the present — are painfully felt ; and they 
are so forcibly stated in the documents which accom- 
pany this Report, that the Committee need say but little 
more, in order to present the exigencies of the case, than 



earnestly to ask the attention of the Alumni and the 
friends of learning to the language of the President, the 
Professors, and the Librarians of Harvard, in the follow- 
ing communications on this subject. 

The Professor in the department of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy and Political Economy tells the Com- 
mittee : " The sciences which I am expected to teach are 
progressive sciences. Every year, almost every month, 
something new respecting them appears from the Eng- 
lish, French, and German press. The professor is ex- 
pected to keep abreast with the advancing tide, to know 
the latest word which has been uttered in the philoso- 
phy of human nature. How is this possible, considering 
that he has no private fortune, and that his salary is a 
very moderate one ] It is hardly fair to expect him to 
buy books out of his scanty income ; but I believe my 
own private collection is considerably richer in recent 
works than the public Library." 

At the close of one of the letters addressed to the 
Committee is the following : — 

" P. S. At the suggestion of the Librarian, I add, by 
way of illustration of the state of one department of the 
Library, that for two years past I have spent more than 
one quarter of my salary in the purchase of books 
which I felt were indispensable to me as a teacher, 
nearly all of which are wanting in the Library. I state 
this merely for the information of the Committee, re- 
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questing that the circumstance may not be mentioned 
in connection with my name." 

It will appear from the following letters, that similar 
wants exist in History, in Belles-Lettres, in Bibliogra- 
phy, in Philology, and in nearly every department of the 
Library ; and while the Scientific School is not yet even 
partially provided, as the other Schools of the Univer- 
sity have been, with a library specially adapted to its 
purposes, the students there can find but little benefit 
in resorting to that of the College for recent works 
on Engineering, Chemistry, or Geology. 

The able and full statement of the wants in Bibliog- 
raphy, lying as it does at the bottom of all other wants 
in books, as presented by Mr. Abbot, who is charged 
with that department, and with the Library Catalogue, 
deserves particular attention. 

Under these circumstances, it seems essential to the 
success of any plan that may be devised for the increase 
and maintenance of the Library of Harvard College, that 
its present condition with reference to the advance of 
the age should be made known, and urged on the atten- 
tion of the Alumni and the community. The Com- 
mittee suppose that they take a step toward improve- 
ment by presenting a statement of the case, and furnish- 
ing the means for its wide diffusion in a more durable 
form than publication in daily papers, although impor- 
tant aid in that way has been rendered by the liberality 
of several editors, and might still be relied on. 
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If the picture presented be so dark as to appear inju- 
rious to our College when compared with others, it is to 
be remembered that the nature of our wants is proof in 
itself of an extensive collection already made. 

The Annual Report of the Committee on the Library 
for the year 1856, made to the Board of Overseers of 
the College by Hon. Emory Washburn, chairman of 
the Committee, contains the following very appropriate 
remarks : — 

" In judging of the Library and its wants and defi- 
ciencies, your Committee would not be so unreasonable 
as to institute a comparison between the number of 
volumes it contains and those of the principal libraries 
in the Old World. We may never hope to rival, if^ 
indeed, it were desirable to do so, the accumulations 
which royal munificence or governmental bounty may 
have gathered in a long course of years. Nor should 
we count a library as intrinsically of little value, 
because it failed to approximate to those of Paris, or 
Munich, or Petersburg, or the British Museum. It 
may, from the character of the works it contains, and 
the wants it is designed to supply, be everything that 
could be desired in one state of things, though wholly 
inadequate and unsatisfactory in another. 

"The intrinsic value and distinguished character of 
many of the works of which the University Library is 
composed, as well as the munificence of its private con- 
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tributors, need no encomiums from your Committee. 
But while they would do justice to these, they would 
do injustice to the subject if they were unmindful of the 
wants that are still to be supplied. 

" The Library is not designed for a school of mere 
elementary instruction. If it were, there are already 
more books upon its shelves than could be profitably 
made use of for such a purpose. The public have a 
right to regard it as a University ; and not only so, but 
as an institution almost coeval with the Commonwealth 
itself, and always treated in some respects as an institu- 
tion belonging to the State. Nor can it be concealed 
that in its prosperity and success the honor of the 
Commonwealth is in no slight degree identified and 
involved 

" If time permitted, the Committee could enter more * 
into detail in pointing out the wants of an institution 
like this. 

" If we turn for a moment to the department of 
American History alone, we should find, that, although 
she once stood pre-eminent here, even private collections 
have surpassed her. One of these collections is said to 
contain some twenty-five thousand works illustrative of 
American history, while a single glance at the catalogue 
of similar works and treatises in Gore Hall would give 
us just cause of apprehension that individual enterprise 
and zeal have outstripped the University, even in a mat- 
ter touching our national pride 
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" Harvard never deserved more fully tlian she now 
does the favor and confidence of this community. She 
never, according to her means, more fully met the de- 
mands upon her, than she seems now to be doing in all 
her departments. She only asks of the public and her 
friends, that, with the^ constantly increasing demands 
upon her in each of those departments, her resources 
may not long be left inadequate to sustain that emi- 
nence as a seminary of learning which Massachusetts 
even in her infancy was sedulous to promote, and made 
sacrifices to maintain." 

An invested fund of eighty or one hundred thousand 
dollars is wanted, and should be aimed at, — the income 
to be applied to the purchase and binding of books. 
This, of course, is not to be speedily obtained. It can 
only be the happy result of successive and unwearied 
exertions, commensurate with the importance of such an 
end kept steadily in view. To effect this object, much 
may be done by general subscriptions. Much, too, may 
be hoped for by bringing the wants of the Library, as 
opportunity occurs, to the recollection of those who 
design to promote, in some way, by their bequests, the 
future welfare of the country. 

In the mean time, something may be obtained from 
the ready spirit that generally exists in the community 
to give the aid even of small means to such useful pur- 
poses as this. 
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In the communication of the President there is an 
important suggestion of assistance that may be had, by 
enlisting the partialities of those who have special pref- 
erences in the pursuits of science or literature to pro- 
vide for their favorite branches. And in the communi- 
cation of the Librarian, Mr. Sibley, the importance of 
attention in saving w^hat might seem of little value, and 
making even small contributions, is clearly shown. 

The inquiries of the Committee have led them to view 
the subject as one of such importance as calls for the 
exertions of the whole body of the Alumni ; and again 
referring to the documents annexed, they recommend it 
to the renewed attention of the Association. 

As a plan for present action, and to provide means 
until a permanent fund can be established, it is recom- 
mended that a standing committee of the Alumni be 
appointed, with power, in the name of the Association, to 
solicit annual subscriptions in moderate sums, payable 
for a term of years, or until discontinued on notice. 

' All which is respectfully submitted. 
For the Committee. 

THOMAS G. GARY, 
WINSLOW LEWIS, 
HENRY G. DENNY, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY, 
T. BIGELOW LAWRENCE. 



STATEMENTS 



OF 



THE PRESIDENT AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE COLLEGE, 
CONCERNING THE STATE OF THE LIBRARY. 



I. Remarks of President Walker at a Meeting of 
THE Sub-Committee of the Alumni Association, 
held at the College Library, May 21, 18i58. 

[A copy from the records of the Committee.] 

" President Walker said, that, with their small 

means, the Library was going behindhand; that even to 
keep it where it was, liberal contributions were needed every 
year ; and that, if the subject were kept before the public in 
this way, men, in making their wills, would be more likely 
to supply large deficiencies. 

" He said that people should be made to take an interest in 
those departments of the Library that related to the subjects 
they themselves were interested in. If a man, for instance, 
were interested in Natural History, he would desire that the 
Library should have the books in his favorite department. 
So of the Classics. There are some who fear that, in the va- 
rious changes in the systems of education, the study of the 
Classics may cease to be considered of importance. Such 
men would be likely to see that that department of the Li- 
brary should be well kept up. The same might be said of 
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the various sciences. The late Mr. James Brown was much 
interested in Natural History, and offered to take the respon- 
sibility of being chairman of a committee to supply the 
Library with books on that subject. Carrying out this idea, 
the labor might be subdivided ; another committee might sup- 
ply works on Chemistry, and so of the rest. 

" President Walker also said that he thought a sum, say of 
five thousand dollars, might be subscribed annually for per- 
haps ten years." 



11. Extracts from President Walker's Annual Reports 
TO THE Board of Overseers for the Years 1852- 
53 AND 1853-54. 

" Even if all departments of the Library were now filled 
and brought up to the demand of the times, not a year would 
pass away before all would be seriously defective again. 
What the College needs, as a place of earnest study directed 
by teachers aiming to be on a level with the highest problems 
of the day, is a large fund, the income of which shall be suffi- 
cient to obtain every important work in every branch of learn- 
ing and inquiry, wherever published, and as soon as published. 
To expect high and various scholarship, as scholarship is now 
understood, without providing such means and facilities, is to 
expect an impossibility." 

" The wants and claims of the Library must be urged 
again on a generous and thoughtful community Grate- 
ful, however, as the College should be, and is, for liberal 
contributions to the Library from various quarters, it will 
not do to depend on such means for a regular and timely 
supply of the best books which appear in every department of 
science and letters. A college library is for the teachers more 
than for the taught, that the teaching in all the branches 
may be of the highest order ; never falling behind firom igno- 
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ranee of the latest discoveries in an age more fruitful than 
any which has preceded it in original investigations. What 
is wanted, therefore, sorely wanted, is a large Library Fund, 
the income of which shall be sufficient to procure every work 
of real value published in any part of the world, and as soon 
as published^ 



III. Statement of Professor Bowen, of the Depart- 
ment OF Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, 
AND Civil Polity. 

Harvard College^ June Athy 1858. 

Thos. G. Cart, Esq., Chairman of the Committee on the College 
Library. 

My dear Sir: — 
It is not easy to make any very definite statement respect- 
ing the deficiencies of the College Library in the department 
of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy and Political Economy. 
A list of the books which afe wanted would be a very long 
one, and, even if much time and labor were given to the 
preparation of such a list, it would still be imperfect. It is 
enough to repeat here, what I have already verbally stated to 
the Committee, that very little has been purchased in this 
department for the last fifteen years,* and hardly anything 
for the last five years. Two or three years ago, the Cor- 
poration allowed me to expend a little over one hundred 
dollars on recent works in Political Economy, and this is 
the only considerable purchase which has been made since I 
have been connected with the department. Now the sciences 
which I am expected to teach are progressive sciences ; ev^ry 
year, almost every month, something new respecting them 
appears from the English, French, and German press. The 
professor is expected to keep abreast with the advancing tide, 
to know the latest word which has been uttered in the phi- 
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losophy of human nature. How is this possible, considering 
that he has no private fortune, and that his salary is very 
moderate ? It is hardly fair to expect him to buy books oat 
of his scanty income ; but I believe my own private collection 
is considerably richer in recent works than the Public Library. 
The students sometimes come to me for the loan of books 
which cannot be had elsewhere, and it is but seldom that I 
can aid them. I would gladly compound the matter, and give 
up the hope of supplying present deficiencies, or of obtaining 
the works which have been already published, if means could 
only be provided to keep pace with the press in future, or to 
purchase each coming year the publications of that year only. 
A very moderate sum would suffice for this purpose. I believe 
three hundred dollars a year would be enough. The expendi- 
ture of this sum each year, under the direction of the head of 
the department, would prevent the Library from falling behind 
the age, and answer the most pressing demands both of the 
students and the public. 

Very truly and respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

FRANCIS BOWEN. 



IV. Statement of Professor Torrey, of the Depart- 
ment OF History. 

Cambridge^ June 14^A, 1858. 

Hon. Thomas G. Caet, Chairman of the Committee of the Alumni 
of Harvard GoUege on the Library, 

Dear Sir: — 

I beg leave to present a brief memorandum of the state of 
the department of History. 

I. Sources of History. A part of the sum contributed 
several years ago was expended on foreign collections of 
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chronicles and memoirs. But there was great leeway which 
was not all made up, and of course, as soon as the money 
was spent, the Library fell off again. Nothing, or next to 
nothing, has been done of late in this direction. Of the great 
German " Monumenta Historica," for example, we have not 
a volume ; and we are without means to purchase the series 
of hitherto unpublished chronicles just begun in England, 
under the eye of the Master of the Bolls. Many of the pub- 
lications of foreign historical societies are unattainable luxu- 
ries ; and an inquirer who wishes to go to the bottom of a 
great subject must look elsewhere for the necessary materials. 

In the last twenty years the press has sent forth a vast 
mass of other original materials for history ; — public docu- 
ments of great value, the letters and other private papers of 
eminent men, personal reminiscences, posthumous memoirs, 
and the like. The bulk of such works being great, no li- 
brary can be fully supplied with them without possessing 
pretty liberal resources. It is hardly worth while to ask at 
the College Library for recent publications of this class. The 
instructors need them for their own use, and still more for 
the use of their pupils. Of what service is it to call the at- 
tention of young men to books which they know are utterly 
beyond their reach ? 

11. Standard Histories^ general or special. No one is igno- 
rant how large a part of the literary activity of the present 
day has taken an historical turn. In England, in France, 
and in Germany, this activity is alike, if not equally, appar- 
ent. Let me name a few of our many blanks. A work of 
prime importance in the history of the Papacy is the Annals 
of Baronius, with its several continuations. Of this work 
somewhat more than one half of the volumes are wanting, 
and of the portion now preparing by a distinguished Catholic 
scholar we shall, unless we are raised from our present state 
of poverty, not see a volume for the next quarter of a century. 
Thiers's History of the Consulate and the Empire we know 
nothing of, and the recent volumes of Michelet's History of 
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France are not likely soon to join the earlier ones in our 
alcoves. The important work of Henri Martin, though 
honored with the prize of the French Academy, and already 
arrived at the eleventh volame, has not yet found a place. 
Leopold Ranke's and Gervinus's works are not all on our 
shelves, and the younger German historians are scarcely 
represented. Pauli's History of England (in German) has 
been out from three to five years, and, as the production of 
a faithful and persevering searcher of the old records, ought 
to have been purchased long ago. Bat it has not made its 
appearance. As things now are, nearly a generation of 
histories may drift by us without our saving more than a 
few fragments. We want a fund of sufficient amount to 
furnish an annual revenue equal to the purchase of samples, 
at least, of the cunent literature. The samples seem to be 
beyond us now. 

HI. Every library ought to be in a condition to avail itself 
of the special opportunities afforded to it by the political 
crises of the day. The Russian "War brought out new pub- 
lications relating to Russia and Turkey. The mutiny in 
India has led to new works on that country. The present 
interesting position of Sardinian afiairs makes all informa- 
tion on that subject valuable, and the close analogy in many 
respects of Swiss institutions to our own makes the working 
of the federal system among the Cantons highly curious. 
But scarcely any recent historical publications are on our 
shelves. 

Other countries are coming out of barbarism or stagnant 
civilization into the glare of modern ideas, and the curiosity 
of the world is awake in regard to them. But in our alcoves 
there is hardly a book to be found that owes its existence to 
the fact that anything has lately happened, or is now happen- 
ing, in Egypt or China, unless perhaps a Blue Book or two, 
the gift of the English government, may be an exception. 

IV. Biographies. Many of these are in great part made 
up of valuable materials, before accessible only to the authors. 
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They are, therefore, of great use, apart from their independent 
and distinctive value, as auxiliaries to history. Here also 
we are sadly in arrear. This is particularly unfortunate, as 
no books are more instructive and stimulating to young men 
than the lives of great and good men ; and history is often 
more easily conveyed in the more genial form of personal 
experiences, than in the elaborate exhibitions of national 
policy. Within a few days I have known of young men, 
having performances assigned to them for our coming Com- 
mencement, who could not find certain useful books on the 
subjects they were to deal with, though recently for sale in 
Boston, for what to a library with even moderate means 
would be a trifle. 

V. History cannot be read to advantage without geographi- 
cal apparatus, and particularly without good maps. Much 
of recent geographical research and discovery mjist be sought 
for in books of travel. But though "many run to and fro," 
our " knowledge " is not " increased." Our deficiencies in this 
quarter are almost ludicrous. Map-making, especially, has 
of late years (at least in Germany) been carried to great per- 
fection. There is small evidence of it in our alcoves. His- 
torical atlases are of peculiar value to a student. In France 
and Germany several have been published, of various degrees 
of excellence. I doubt whether we have a single recent work 
of the kind. We need these helps the more, that the makers 
of school-books in this country have hardly come to the 
knowledge of the existence of an historical map. Young 
students cannot buy such atlases except at high importing 
prices, and must therefore seek them in our great libraries. 
In Physical Geography, too, we are much behindhand. We 
are not so rich as the Cambridge High School. 

These are but desultory and undigested notes. But I hope 
that, if loose, they are yet intelligible. I have not specially 
referred to American History. On that subject it will suffice 
to say, that the last considerable sum at the disposal of the 
College for that department was expended ten years ago, or 
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more, and that those ten years have been a period of great 
activity in this branch of inquiry. 

I understand that the Committee would like to be for- 
uished, from each department, with an estimate of the prob- 
able annual expenditure required to keep it up to a reasonable 
supply. Any such estimate must be highly conjectural, con- 
sidering that we have not only to meet the demands of the 
current hour, but to supply past omissions. The usual fate 
of poverty pursues us here. Not having been able to buy as 
we should, we must buy as we can. For books that have 
become scarce by mere lapse of time, procrastination must 
pay a premium. Some of the large collections which we 
have not improved an opportunity to procure at first cost, it 
will be difficult to complete at any cost. To be economical, 
we must be above indigence. 

I do not tlvink that so wide, so miscellaneous, and so neg- 
lected a department, can be kept decently along for less than 
five hundred dollars a year. To maintain it liberally, one 
thousand dollars does not seem an extravagant sum. 
Which is respectfully submitted by 

Your obedient servant, 

HENRY W. TORREY. 



V. Statement of Professor Lowell, of the Depart- 
ment OF Modern Languages and Polite Litera- 
ture. 

Cambridge, 7th June, 1858. 
My dear Sir : — 
In answer to your inquiry as to deficiencies in the Library, 
so far as my own department is concerned, I could not with- 
out useless trouble enter into details. 

In Belles-Lettres, a good deal has been done by Pro- 
fessor Child to supply glaring deficiencies, as far as English 
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is concerned, but in all the Modern Languages the wants are 
such as are discreditable to the library of a university. There 
are absolutely none of the later German authors, — for ex- 
ample, nothing of Heine, Auerbach, Griin, Lenau ; in French, 
nothing of modern criticism ; in Italian (except a few volumes 
of the Wales Collection), nothing recent, not even of such 
men as Leopardi, Gioberti, and Cantii. To enumerate all 
that are wanting would be to copy the booksellers' lists of 
the last twenty years. 

I sincerely trust that the present movement will end in en- 
dowing the Library permanently with a fund large enough to 
keep it something more than merely not out at elbows. 

I remain very truly yours, 

J. K LOWELL. 
J. L. Sibley, Esq. 



VI. Statement of Professor Lane, of the Latin De- 
partment. 

Oamhridge, June Sth, 1858. 
Hon. Thomas G. Cary. 

ft 

Sir: — 

In answer to your request to state the wants of the Library 
in the department of Latii, I would first remark, that many 
valuable books were added from the fund subscribed in 1842. 
Since that time, occasional additions have been made, but no 
systematic attempt has been made to keep up with the publi- 
cations of the day. 

The Latin department of the Library is therefore sixteen 
years behindhand. The scholar of 1842 found his wants tol- 
erably well supplied. The scholar of 18^ will seek in vain 
for the various philological, linguistic, archesological, and 
historical works which the unremitting activity of the past 
sixteen years has produced. He must either be contented to 
go back to 1842, or he must supply his wants from some other 
quarter. 
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An urgent need of the Library is that of philological 
journals. As these periodicals discuss the latest works 
issued, and the latest views prevalent in the whole field of 
Philology, they are indispensable. The articles published in 
them are often of historical value, and are often referred to in 
other works, yet they are seldom republished in any other 
form. To the bibliographer these journals are ' important, 
because they enable him to form an idea of the works pub- 
lished in Europe, to select the good and to discard the bad. 

The past volumes of these journals can commonly be pro- 
cured at a reduced price. To continue the series from year 
to year, would cost comparatively little. 

It is dijfficult to speak of the other wants of the department 
without going into detail. I will content myself with remark- 
ing, that there is hardly a Latin author whose text has not 
been revised and essentially purified within the last sixteen 
years. Any researches, philological, literary, or historical, 
based upon the older texts, would lack one chief thing, — a 
positive and trustworthy foundation. 

All collateral works illustrative of Classical Antiquity, or in 
any way dependent on it, have been correspondingly modified. 
Many of these works are of a general nature ; for instance, 
the historical works are equally important to the Historical 
and the Latin departments ; others again are common to the 
Latin and Greek departments. Ihus, by supplying a want 
in one department, good service may be rendered to several. 

By a judicious system of purchase, and the superior advan- 
tages the College would have over private buyers, the defi- 
ciencies in the Latin department could be made up for no very 
great sum. If three hundred dollars a year were expended 
for works in this department, I think it would supply the 
present wants, and help to put the Library in good working 
condition. 

I am, Sir, with great respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

GEORGE M. LANE, 

University Professor of Latin. 
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VII. Statement of Tutor Goodwin, op the Greek 

Department.* 

To the Committee of the Alumni y on the lAhrary of Harvard College, 

Gentlemen : — 

The Greek department of the Library labors under the 
great difficulty common to the other departments, — general 
incompleteness, and especially the want of the newest and 
best books. It would be absurd to deny that the Library 
contains a large number of valuable books in every depart- 
ment of Classic Philology ; but at the same time, it must be 
said that the best book in each department (if it be a recent 
publication) is not likely to be found, and that the value of 
the whole collection is thus materially impaired. As exam- 
ples, I would mention, that the best Greek grammar, the 
best manual of Greek Antiquities, and the latest and best 
works on Greek Mythology, are not to be found in the Li- 
brary. 

Since the last important additions made to the Classic de- 
partment of the Library, many editions of Greek as well as of 
Latin authors have appeared, which have made eras in the 
study of those authors ; and yet, these are generally wanting 
in our Library. I need mention only Hermann's -^schylus. 
It would be impossible, indeed, for any one, depending upon 
this Library for the means of editing a tragedy of -ffischylus, 
Sophocles, or Euripides, or an oration of Demosthenes, (to go 
no further,) to find the necessary material even for the con- 
struction of the text, to say nothing of the commentary. He 
would be constantly liable to fall into error from the want of 
recent standard works, with which every scholar would have 
a right to expect him to be acquainted. 

The Classic departments are so intimately connected 
with those of Ancient History and Archaeology, that the de- 

* The Professor in this department is absent from the country. 
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fects in either of the latter are very sensibly felt in the former. 
Macb may be done for all these departments combined, (and 
at a comparatively small expense,) by providing the Library 
■with the various journals devoted to these subjects, which are 
constantly appearing in Europe, and especially in Germany. 
Several of these are already in the Library, and back numbers 
of the others can be obtained at a small expense. There is 
no other country where such a collection would be of so great 
service to scholars aa in America, where the access to the latest 
publications of Europe must always be more or less restricted, 
and where it is, therefore, the more important to have such 
knowledge of the publications of the day as is afforded by 
these periodicals. 

As to the sum required to keep the Greek department sup- 
plied with books, (supposing past deficiencies to be made up,) 
I should think that two hundred dollars annually would be suf- 
ficient, with the additional assistance which the department 
would receive from additions to the historical collection. It 
should be stated that this sum would not include any provis- 
ion for the more expensive Works on Archseology, as these 
could be procured only by special appropriations of large 
sums, and would naturally not admit of an exact estimate of 
annual expense. 

I remain, Gientlemen, with great respect. 
Your obedient servant, 

"W. "W. GOODWIN, 

Tutor in Greek. 

Harvard College, June 5th, 1858. 
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VIII. Statement of Mr. Sibley, the Librarian. 

Harvard College Library^ 
Cambridge, Mass., June lih, 1858. 
Hon. Thomas G. Cart. 

Dear Sir : — 
As several of the College oflSLcers will probably send you 
details in relation to the wants of their respective departments, 
it may not be necessary for me to do more than make general 
statements. Applications for books which are not in the 
Library are so common, that I am painfully impressed every 
day with the impossibility of furnishing either officers or 
students with what are wanted to meet the importunate de- 
mands of the lecture and recitation rooms. The branches 
which bear on collegiate education are so numerous, that in 
the appropriation of the small income from the Library funds 
very few volumes, at most, are all that can be added to any 
department. The reputation of the College and of the coun- 
try, and the good of the community, appeal powerfully to the 
friends of the University to furnish at least the materials and 
tools for making the standard of education the highest and 
best on the continent. While large sums are annually raised 
in many cities of the United States for libraries which, to a 
considerable degree, are necessarily limited in their scope, 
some three hundred and fifty to five hundred dollars is all 
that the permanent funds of the Library of Harvard College 
furnish for the moral, religious, and intellectual culture of 
nearly seven hundred students from all parts of the country, 
who are constantly going forth to take prominent positions, 
exercise great influence on society, and perhaps wield the 
destinies of the nation. To meet these pressing demands, the 
first object should be to provide, as far as practicable, the 
modern works in the different departments, as fast as they are 
published. And with nothing less than this ought the friends 
of the College to rest satisfied* 

3 



If it were possible, it would be desirable to go further. Va- 
rious departments are deficient in rare old books and pam- 
phlets, which are as important to thorough students as the 
modern. The Library is not more used for reading than it is 
for literary, genealogical, historical, statistical, philological, 
philosophical, scientific, and other investigations. It is the 
reservoir from which all minds at the University are mainly 
to be supplied. No limits can be set to its wants, as may 
sometimes be done with libraries got up for specific pur- 
poses. The field of intellectual labor is now so broad, and so 
carefully and extensively cultivated, that applications are 
made, not only by the officers and students, but by men of 
eminent literary attainments, for books, pamphlets, and pa- 
pers, which by a superficial, one-sided inquirer would be con- 
sidered worthless. Books which are seldom read are wanted 
to verify quotations. Biographers and historians ask for 
ephemeral pamphlets, newspapers, manuscript diaries and 
letters, relating to the times and persons of which they write. 
Macaulay cites old almanacs. Some American Hallam or 
Sismondi will want to examine the school-books of the last 
and present centuries, to obtain a general idea of their charac- 
ter and of the early education of the country. And where is 
a collection to be found ? Nowhere. They have not been 
considered worth saving. 

The student of mental and ethical philosophy, and the 
writer of the civil and ecclesiastical history of the country, 
want the newspapers and books issued by the different relig- 
ious denominations, from the strong works of Edwards, down 
to the little Sunday-school primer and the catechism, which are 
imolanting in the child's mind principles by which he will be 
:d when he becomes a man. The destruction of papers 
mphlets has been so great, and books are so scarce, 
has been said there are not, either in America or Eu- 
laterials for writing a history of the New England 
, — a little book which has exerted an inconceivable 
ce on the religious opinions and character, and remotely 
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on the welfare and condition, of the nation. I think it doubt- 
ful if there is in existence even one copy of any of the very 
early editions. 

Junk-dealers in the city, and tinmen in the country, collect 
wagon-loads of dead stock, old books, pamphlets, and- papers, 
among which must be many of great rarity and value, and 
sell them for a cent or two a pound to paper-makers, to be 
ground over and converted into paper-hangings. About a 
year ago I saw in Washington Street, in Boston, three large 
wagons, nearly filled with huge bags, just leaving a very 
humble auction-room ; and from a few pamphlets which a 
man was stuffing into the last bag, I rescued one which for 
nearly eleven years I had been trying to find, to assist me in 
completing the volumes of a valuable periodical. 

I have known a journey to be made from New York to 
Cambridge, in a storm in January, mainly for the purpose of 
consulting an old funeral sermon, of which another copy 
could not be found in the country. It had probably never 
before been asked for during the generations since it came to 
the Library ; but it was now wanted in a law case involving 
nearly half a million of dollars. How many would think a 
funeral sermon worth sending to the Library of Harvard 
College ? 

From a remote part of Maine, journeys were repeatedly 
made to this vicinity for information respecting land claims 
and mill-privileges, and the parties found at last, by means of 
an old Boston Directory to which I called their attention, that 
for years they had probably been pursuing their inquiries on 
one of the most important points in the wrong direction. 
And yet the question is often asked, " Of what use is an old 
Boston Directory ? " 

A family in a neighboring city, on vacating a house, sent a 
valuable donation ; but from an apprehension that a thorough 
gleaning had not been made, a messenger was despatched to 
the place, and he found in the barn, among papers which had 
been thrown there as worthless, several of the old, scarce Acts 



and Resolves of the State, other valuable documenl 
small unbound volume, of which fruitless efforts h 
made to obtain a copy for the Library. 

From a closet where they had probably remained 
century, we recently received tolerably complete file 
Boston News Letter and of the Evening Post for i 
1742, 1743, and 1744, which contain a large amoun 
portant information, nowhere else to be had, respectin; 
field and the great Revival, and the circumstances ci 
with the publication and statements of Prince's ( 
History. 

In a neat butter-firkin of literary remnants sent tc 
brary at my special request, I found pamphlets, odd 
of periodicals, enabling me to complete imperfect 
and a file of newspapers which made a perfect cof 
first volume of the Boston Gazette, beginning in 
1755, an important period in the history of the A 
Colonies, 

More than once old barrels have been sent to the 
and though in some instances mice had been feastit 
literary treasures, and running riot among them, ] 
found something that was desirable. 

■ I might multiply cases to show the value of wha 
monly considered worthless, and to call your attenti' 
vast number and variety of the applications from off 
students, and from others who are drawn to the L 
its reputation and their necessities. I may add, that 
the officers whom I have requested to write to yo 
subject cannot speak in detail, but only in general 
the poverty-stricken character of their departments 
the necessity they are under of having recourse to o 
lie libraries, to private libraries, and to their salarii 
out, so far as they can, the means to bring their ir 
up to the highest standard of the present day. Bi 
point I may have already become tedious. 

I think it would be well if it were generally kn 
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there was never anything printed of which we should not be 
grateful for one copy. There are hundreds of persons who 
would be glad to get rid of what they call trash and rubbish. 
They would make not only their book-shelves, but their gar- 
rets, closets, old chests, trunks, and barrels empty their alma- 
nacs, sermons, newspapers, directories, reports, old books, 
manuscript letters and diaries, and pamphlets of every kind, 
into the lap of our Alma Mater. Among them we should 
find much that is valuable. Possibly we might get some 
things, of which not a copy is now known to be in existence. 
Authors, desirous of having their works accessible to the 
public, and preserved where they wdll be likely to be looked 
for and found by posterity, might be inclined in some cases 
to put in the Library a copy of each of their publications. 
Booksellers would find it for their interest to place here what- 
ever they may print, for there are hundreds of readers to appre- 
ciate it and make it known. There are many instances where 
persons have bought for their own libraries, and for presenta- 
tion to friends, books of which they obtained their first knowl- 
edge from the copies given to the Library. Many graduates 
might be prompted to give copies of all their writings, and, 
like the late Hon. Judge John Davis, also to make it a rule to 
send at least one good book to the Library every year. If 
this were generally done by the Alumni, with permission 
from the givers to exchange the duplicates, it would lead to 
important annual accessions. There may be persons inter- 
ested in particular studies or pursuits, as poetry, political 
economy, ethics, American history, the drama, numismatics, 
Shakespeare, Milton, the reports and acts of some society or 
corporation, spiritualism, Mormonism, particular classes of 
sermons, of orations, of speeches, of periodicals, the Texan 
war, the Kansas difficulties, the reforms of the day, &c., &c., 
to whom it would be a pleasure to make the collections in 
their favorite departments as complete as possible, and place 
them where they would be minutely catalogued and carefully 
preserved. It is not incredible that some person of wealth. 
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having a desire to contribute liberally to an important object, 
would bring a princely fortune to bear on the intellectual 
wants of the country, and, instead of rearing a pile of stones 
and mortar, which must sooner or later crumble down and 
disappear, would give a permanent fund, which for hun- 
dreds, and possibly for thousands of years, would be yield- 
ing an income that, as often as books were bought with 
it, would call to mind the wisdom which made so useful a 
disposition of wealth. In time the greater part of the vol- 
umes in the Library would bear the benefactor's name in the 
shield of the seal. His memory would be called up perpetu- 
ally and held in honor by the thousands who graduate, and 
by the scholars who from all parts of the country would be 
obliged to resort to the literary treasures which his bounty 
had been the means of amassing, and which would give to 
the Library celebrity, and make it a beacon to all literary and 
scientific men on the continent. 

I might extend my remarks to other important topics. 
There is so much to be said, that it is difficult to determine 
where to begin and when to end. I would not overlook the 
enlightened munificence which has from time to time placed 
in our alcoves very rare and costJy books and collections. 
There is an excellent foundation to build upon ; but unless 
new works are added, the Library, however valuable in any 
past time, must cease to command respect, and to exert the 
influence which it ought upon the University and the country. 
If the views which I have advanced exceed what by some 
persons are considered reasonable anticipations, I hope no one 
will be deterred from contributing whatever his inclinations 
and abilities may prompt, however small it may be, and how- 
ever unimportant it may seem, remembering that not a book 
or pamphlet has ever been printed, of which it is not desira- 
ble to have one copy in the Library. 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, yours, 

JOHN LANGDON SIBLEY, Librarian. 



i 
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IX. Statement of Mr. Abbot, the Assistant Librarian. 

To the Hon. Thomas 6. Gary, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Alumni of Harvard College^ etc. 

Dear Sir: — 

In accordance with the request of the Committer of the 
Alumni appointed to take into consideration the wants of 
the College Library, I submit some account of its deficiencies 
in the departments of Bibliography and Literary History. I 
will also take the liberty, trespassing as little as possible on 
those provinces which more properly belong to particular 
Professors, to call attention to a few of the desiderata in some 
other classes of literature. 

I heed not dwell upon the fact, that bibliographical works 
must, from their very nature, lie at the foundation of a li- 
brary ; that* they are indispensable as a guide in the selection 
of books to be purchased ; and that they are also of the highest 
importance, not to the librarian and cataloguer merely, but to 
all who have occasion to use the collection for any purpose 
of research. To persons who are investigating any particular 
subject, the value of special bibliographies — of books which 
tell them where to find what they want — is inestimable. 

Bibliographical works may be divided into two great 
classes ; — those which relate to the current literature of the 
week, or the month, or the year, — periodical bibliographies; 
and those which treat of what, for want of a better term, we 
may call stationary literature, — that which has lost the in- 
terest of novelty. I will speak first of our deficiencies in re- 
spect to the former class, that is to say, works which give 
an account of the new publications that are continually ap- 
pearing in different parts of the world. It is to these publica- 
tions that we must look, of course, for the latest results of 
literary and scientific investigation; and in them we find 
expressed the spirit and tendencies of the times. They con- 
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tain the seeds of future developments. They constitute a 
most important portion of the history of the Present, a com- 
prehensive knowledge of which is quite as necessary to him 
who would act well his part in the drama of life, as is that 
of the history of the Past. The man of science will soon 
fall behind the age, if he is not familiar with the best new 
books in his department. Now if the Library of Harvard 
College cannot furnish these recent works to the Professors 
and students and others who use it, — and for the last ten 
years it has not been able to supply them with one in twenty 
of the most important^ — it does seem as if it ought, at least, 
to afford information of their existence. But even this is 
denied. In respect to a large part of the current modern 
literature, we have not the means of learning the extent of 
our ignorance and the depth of our poverty. 

The statement of a few facts will make this very clear. 
We take no English literary journal, like the London Athe- 
naeum, or the Literary Gazette, or the Spectator, which gives 
lists and notices of new books, and affords information con- 
cerning the proceedings of literary and learned societies, and 
other topics of interest to scholars. We do not receive Low's 
Publishers' Circular, nor his Annual Catalogue of Books and 
Pamphlets published in the United Kingdom, which is now 
provided with an exceedingly useful Index of Subjects. Our 
" London Catalogue of Books" ends with the year 1851 ; we 
have Low's Annual Catalogue for 1852, but nothing of the 
kind of a later date. 

In respect to all other foreign literature, except the German, 
our deficiencies are still more deplorable. Our chief sources 
of information concerning the current French literature are 
the few notices which appear on the covers of the '* Revue 
des Deux Mondes," and the catalogues and bulletins which 
booksellers occasionally send us. Our last volume of the 
" Bibliographic de la France, ou Journal g^n^ral de I'lmpri- 
merie et de Librairie," a weekly journal of the kind which we 
need, was published twenty-two years ago. This work has 
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been regularly continued since the year 1811, and there are 
several others of a similar character; but we have none of 
them. Nor do we take any literary journal, like the " Athe- 
naeum Franjais," which contains critical notices of new French 
books. If we thus have no means of knowing what is pub- 
lished from year to year in such a country as France, it will 
hardly be supposed that we fare any better as regards the 
literature of less important nations. We receive at the Li- 
brary no such periodicals as the " Bibliografia Italiana," or 
the " Archivio storico Italiano," or the " Boletino bibliogrdfico 
Espanol," or Muquardt's " Bibliographic de la Belgique," or 
the " Nederlandsche Bibliographic," or the " Dansk Bogfor- 
tegnelse," or the " Svensk Bibliographi." Of course we have 
not such luxuries as the " Bibliophile Beige," made so famous 
by the contributions of the Baron de Reiffenberg, or the 
" Bulletin du Bibliophile," published by Techener, at Paris, 
though they contain much matter of interest to all lovers of 
books. The " Serapeum," edited by Naumann, of Leipsic, 
which is now flourishing in its nineteenth year, is full of im- 
portant information concerning libraries and their manage- 
ment, newly discovered or collated manuscripts, and literary 
history in general ; it is very often referred to ; but we have 
no opportunity of consulting it, without visiting the Boston 
Public Library. Petzholdt's " Anzeiger fiir Bibliographic und 
Bibliothekswissenschaft," published monthly, is as important 
to a librarian, as Hunt's Merchants' Magazine, or perhaps I 
ought to say Thompson's Counterfeit Note Detector, is to a 
merchant or trader; but it is not to be found in the Library 
of Harvard College. The subscription price is $ 2.00 a year. 
In speaking thus far of our destitution, I have made an 
exception in regard to German Literature. We take one 
valuable periodical, Gersdorf 's Leipziger Repertorium, which 
contains the titles of the principal new German works, ar- 
ranged according to subjects, and of some published in other 
countries, with notices or analyses of the more important. 
Several other periodicals which we receive, give information 
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concerning the recent literature of particular branches of learn- 
ing. The booksellers also present us with Hinrichs's semi- 
annual Catalogue of all the new works printed in Germany. 
But the notices of books in the Leipziger Repertorium, for the 
most part, contain little criticism ; they are not thorough re- 
views ; and it is greatly to be wished that we had the means 
of taking such journals as the " Gottingische gelehrte Anzei- 
gen," or the " Heidelberger Jahrbiicher der Literatur," or the 
Vienna " Jahrbiicher fiir Literatur," in which we find elabo- 
rate critical articles, prepared by the most eminent members 
of the Academies or Universities established where they are 
published. These articles are often referred to as authorities 
on the subjects of which they treat; and sometimes, without 
doubt, are of more value than the books reviewed. — For po- 
lite literature, I may mention that the " Blatter fiir literarische 
Unterhaltung " has been asked for in vain by the Professor of 
Belles-Lettres. 

Turning now from periodical bibliography to works of 
a wider range, we find the deficiencies of the Library equally 
grievous. In preparing a list of bibliographical desiderata, 
the first work which occurred to me as likely to afford assist- 
ance was the " Bibliographic pal6ographico- diplomatico- bi- 
bliologique generale " of Namur, librarian of the University of 
Li^ge, published in 1838 in two thin octavo volumes. It is 
the express object of this book to give a classed catalogue of 
bibliographical works ; and though not very accurate, it is 
still highly useful. But it is not in the Library ; not because 
it has not been earnestly asked for, but because the money 
could not be spared for it. — The second volume of Oettinger's 
"Bibliographic biographique universelle" contains, in the 
second edition, published at Brussels in 1854, a " Repertoire 
des Bio-bibliographies," classed according to the countries, 
and also according to the different departments of literature, to 
which the works included in it relate. It is an invaluable 
book of reference ; but we long for it in vain. The first edi- 
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tion, which we have, is without this very important " Reper- 
toire," and contains only about half as much matter as the 
second. — But what will the Committee of the Alumni say, 
when they learn that we have only a very inferior edition of 
Brunei, the piratical Brussels edition of 1838-39? I have 
repeatedly had occasion to visit the Boston Athenaeum, to 
obtain information only to be found in the last Paris edition. 

Yet though we are thus destitute of some of the principal 
sources of information respecting works which are needed in 
the Bibliographical, as well as other departments of the Li- 
brary, I have no difficulty in making out a melancholy cat- 
alogue of deficiencies. The chief difficulty is that of selection. 
The list which I submit contains but a small portion of the 
important works which I have noted as desirable. 

I begin with 

De Bure, Bibliographic instructive, with supplements, 10 vol. 
Paris. 1763-82. 8°. 

This work is almost identified with the very name of bibliog- 
raphy, and, though belonging to the last century, is still pro- 
nounced by the Penny Cyclopaedia " the most attractive manual 
of bibliographical knowledge ever published." Brunet styles 
it " ouvrage tres recommandable." 
ToNELLi, F. Biblioteca bibliografica antica e moderna, d' ogni classe 

e d' ogni nazione. 2 vol. Guastalla. 1782 - 85. 4°. 
Denis, M. Einleitung in die BUcherkunde. 2' Ausg. 2 Bde. Wien. 
1795-96. 4^ 

" Excellent ouvrage." — Brunet. All the bibliographical 
works of Denis are in very high estimation ; but we have none 
of them. 
Peignot, G. Dictionnaire raisonne de Bibliologie, with supplement. 
Paris. 1802. 8^ 

I may as well say here, that we have none of the numerous 
works of Peignot, but should be glad to possess them all, par- 
ticularly his " Dictionnaire critique des principaux livres con- 
damnes au feu, supprimes ou censures," 2 vol., Paris, 1802, 8° ; 
— his "Repertoire de bibliographies sp^ciales, curieuses, et 
instructives," Paris, 1810, 8°; — his "Repertoire bibliogra- 
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phique universe!," Paris, 1812,8°; — hi8"Mannel 
phile," 2 vol., Dijon, 1823, 8° ; — and his " Essai A 
bibliographiques," Paris, 1808, 8°, with the "Vari 
graphiquea," Paris, 1822, 8% forming a BupplemeQt tt 
Dabi-ing'u Cyclopsedia Bibhographica. London. 1854. 
Valuable for its analysig of the contents of Tolumii 
An Index of subjects, which promises to be still more ueciui, 
is publishing in monthly parts. 
Denis, F. Nouvelle manuel de bibliographie universelle par F. 
Denis, P. Pincon, et de Martonne. Paris. 1857. 8°. Or in 3 
YoL 18°, as one of the " Manuels-Koret." 

This recent and very serviceable work has the advantage of 
being arranged according to subjects. 
FsETTAG, F. G. Analeeta Uteraria de Libria rarioribus. Lips. 
1750. 8°. 

Adparatus literarius. 3 vol. Lips. 1752-55. 8°. 

Nachricht^n von selten und merkwUrdigen BUchem. 

Golha. 1776. 8°. 

The thoroughness and accuracy of these works of Freylag 
are highly extolled by Ebert. 
Van Praet, Jos. Catalogue des livres iinprimes sur v^lin de la 
Bibliotheque du_Roi. 6 vol. in 5. Paris. 1822 - 28. 8°. 

Catalogue des livres imprimes sur v^lin qui se 

trouvent dans des biblioth^ques tant publiques que particulieres. 
4 vol. Paris. 1824-28. 8°. 

Horois, H. J. Mus^B bibliographique, collection d'ouvrages . . ■ 
dont le moindre prix est de 1000 francs. Mons. 1837. 8°. 

Babbter, a. a and Desessarts, N. L. Nouvelle bibiiotheqae 
d'un homme de gout, contenant des jugemens tir^ des jouroaus 
les plus connus et des critiques les plus estim^s, sur les meil- 
leura ouvrages qui ont para dans tous les genres ... 5 vol. 
Paris. 1808-10. 8°. 

[Kenouakd, a. A] Catalogue de la bibliotheque d'un amateur, 
avec des notes bibliographiques, critiques, et litteraires. 4 vol. 
Paris. 1819. 8°. 

Very highly commended by Ebert. 

DiBDiN, T. F, Library Companion. 2d Ed. London. 1825. 8°. 
Also his " Bibliographical Decameron," 3 vols. 8° ; his " Biblio- 
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graphical Tour in France and Germany," 3 vols. 8° ; his " Biblio- 
graphical Tour in the Northern Counties of England and Scot- 
land," 2 vols. 8° ; and his « Bibliophobia," 8°. We also want the 
enlarged edition of his " Bibliomania," London, 1842, in 2 vols. 8°. 
These works of Dibdin may not be intrinsically of the highest 
value, but they contain much curious and interesting matter ; 
they are very famous, and it will probably surprise many per- 
sons to learn that they are not in the Library of Harvard 
College. 
NiCERON, J. P. Memoires pour servir h Thistoire des hommes illus- 
tres dans la r^publique des lettres. 43 tom. in 44 vol. Paris. 
1729-45. 12^ 

Among the necessary foundation-stones of a well-cliosen 
library. — Dibdin. A work of much utility. — HaMam. 
Joecher's Gelehrten-Lexicon, the continuation and supplements by 
Adelung and Kotermund. 6 vol. Leipz. und Bremen. 1784 - 
1819. 4°. 

Wanted to complete the original w6rk, which we have, — a 
most valuable book of reference. 
Jarrt de Mancy, a. Atlas historique et chronologique des litte- 
ratures anciennes et modemes, des sciences et des beau:?:-arts, etc. 
Paris. 1831. fol. 
Grasse, J. G. T. Lehrbuch einer allgemeinen Literargeschichte. 
3 Bde. in 8 very large Abtheilungen. Leipz. 1837 - 57. 8®. 
« This is a gigantic work, which hardly any one but a German 
would now undertake, and which perhaps no living writer is 
so well qualified to execute as Grasse. It is the only recent 
universal history of literature with which I am acquainted since 
the time of Andres. 

Grasse has just commenced a new Bibliographical Diction- 
ary, which promises to be very important, with the title : 
" Tr^sor des livres rares et pr^cieux, ou nouveau dictionnaire 
bibliographique, contenant plus de cent mille articles de livres 
rares, pr^cieux et recherch^s, d'ouvrages de luxe," etc. Liv. 1. 
Dresden. 1858. 4°. I hope we may be provided with the 
means of procuring it. 

From these more general works, I pass to those which be- 
long to particular departments of bibliography. I will first 

4 
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mention some of our deficiencies in respect to books which 
treat of the history of the invention ofpriniinff, and of the early 

productions of the art. 

• • • • • 

I have mentioned above only a few of the numerous recent 
works on the interesting subject of the invention and early 
history of printing. The principal treatises which we have 
relating to it are those of Meerman, published in 1765, and 
Lambinet, in 1810. Much light has since been thrown on 
the subject, but it has not yet penetrated into the recesses of 
the College Library. 

We are also very deficient in works relating to the produc- 
tions of particular presses^ and to the history of the art in differ- 
ent countries or cities 

[Under this and the preceding head are specified twenty- 
seven distinct works, in forty-five volumes, relating to the his- 
tory of printing, with remarks like the following, from Home, 
Brunet, Clarke, Dibdin, Peignot, and other writers, showing 
their value in a library : " Indispensable in every bibliograph- 
ical library." " Of very great importance to the bibliogra- 
pher." " Indispensable to bibliographical and even historical 
researches."] 



No class of writings gives more trouble to the bibliographer 
and cataloguer, and, indeed, to all who have much to do with 
literature, than that of ammymous and pseudonymous works. 
Whatever enables us to pull off the mask from these disguised 
authors, and to discover their true character, is of great im- 
portance. We have, indeed, the priceless volumes of Barbier, 
but these are confined to French and modern Latin writers ; 
and the last edition was published in 1822 - 27, so that it fails 
us with respect to the more recent literature 

[Here follows a list of books thai? are wanted, including 
about fifteen volumes by Demanne, Qu^rard, Ersch, Bass- 
piann, Lancetti, Melzi, Weller, and others.] 
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I now proceed to a very important class of bibliographical 
works, namely, those which relate to the literary history of 
different nations. To these may be added works which treat 
of the literature of particular religious orders, as the Benedic- 
tines, the Jesuits, etc. The following are some of our de- 
ficiencies in this department : — 

AMERICA. 

Griswold, R. W. The Prose Writers of America. Philad. 

1847. 8°. 
Read, T. B. The Female Poets of America. 3d Ed. PhHad. 

1850. 8°. 
Dtjyckinck, E. a. and G. L. Cyclopaedia of American Literature. 

2 vols. New York. 1855. 8^ 
Cleveland, C. D. Compendium of American Literature. Philad. 

1858. 12°. 

(Mexico.) 

Eguiaba, J. J. Bibliotheca Mexicana. Tom. L Mexici. 1755. 

fol. 

" In bibliographischer Hinsicht bedeutend." — Oettinger. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
Bale, John. Scriptorvm Illustrivm Maioris Brytanniae Catalogvs- 

Basil. 1557-59. fol. 
Lowndes, W. T. The Bibliographer's Manual of English Litera- 
ture. New Ed., enlarged, with a supplementary volume, by H. G. 

Bohn. Vol. I. Parts 1, 2. Lond. 1857 - 58. Sm. 8°. 
In course of publication. 
Craik, G. L. History of English Literature. 6 vols. Lond. 

1844-45. 18V 
Cleveland, C. D. Cpmpendium of English Literature. (2d ster. 

Ed.) Philad. 1848. 12^ 
. English Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 

supplementary to the above. Philad. 1851. 12®. 
[Griffith, A. F.] Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, or a Descriptive 

Catalogue of a rare and rich Collection of Early English Poetry. 

Lond. 1815. Roy. 8**. 

'* This extremely useful catalogue is deserving of a place in 
every good library." — Lowndes. 
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Cataloqde of Early English Foetiy and other Mis 
Writings illustrating the British Drama, collected by 
Malone, Esq., and now preserved in the Bodleian Libr 
ford. 1836. fol. pp. 52. 

Ibtimg, David. Lives of Scottish Writers. 2 voL 
1839. 8°. 

MiCBAr, W. D. A Manual of British Historian! 
1845. 3°. 

Michel, F. Bibliotb^que anglo-saxonne. Fans. 1837. 

[In addition to the liat of worka in which the 
is deficient relating to the literary history of Amt 
Great Britain, Mr. Abbot, with characteristic then 
here gives a catalogue of nearly a hundred publicati 
(listing of more than three hundred volumes, treatij 
literature of France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and G 
of Germany, the Netherlands and Belgium, and 
Europe, including Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and 

— of the Slavic family, including Bussia, Poland, j 
and Servia, and also of Dalmatia, Wallacbia, and I 

— of the ancient Greeks and Romans ; — of the Ori 
tions, including Turkey, Georgia, Arabia, the Jew: 
and China; — one work on the literature of the Afric; 
and several on that of important religious orders, as 1 
dictines, Jesuits, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Theat 

I come now to a class of bibliographical works 
perhaps the most practically useful of all, name 
which relate to special departments of science or . 
The following are some of the numerous works of ( 
which would greatly enrich the Library. 

[Here we have the titles of more than seventy ■ 
over two hundred and twenty volumes, relating to 
tions of Learned Societies, Periodical Literature, ] 
Writers in Latin, Philosophy, Theology, Jurisprude; 
tics, Trade, Freemasonry, Medicine, Mathematics, 
History, Agriculture, Domestic Economy, Mecha 
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Engineering, the Art of War, Geography, History, Biography, 
Genealogy and Heraldry, Numismatics, Philology, Belles- 
Lettres and the Fine Arts, Architecture, Music, Poetry, the 
Drama, Proverbs, and Letter- Writing.] 

We are almost entirely destitute of works on the practical 
management oflibra/ries, the classification of books, etc., of which 

I will mention only two or three as a specimen We 

are also very poor in books on the history and statistics of libra- 
ries [Here follow the titles of a number of vol- 
umes on these subjects.] 

There are many printed catalogues of private libraries which 
are of great bibliographical value ; particularly those which 
have been formed by scholars or amateurs devoting themselves 
to the collection of books in a particular department. I may 
name, merely as illustrations, those of the libraries of the Count 
Cicognara, 2 vols. 8° ; Crevenna, 6 vols. 4° ; Heber, 13 vols. 8°; 
Pinelli, 6 vols. 8° ; Silvestre de Sacy, 3 vols. 8° ; and the Cata- 
logus BibliothecsB Bunavianae, by Francke, a classed cata- 
logue in 7 vols. 4**, which Ebert pronounces " an unrivalled 
masterpiece." For a copious list of works of this class, one 
may see the " Alphabetical Index to the Astor Library," or 
Dibdin's Bibliomania. We have very few of those there 
named. Especially valuable is the Catalogue of the Grenville 
Library, presented to the British Museum, 2 parts in 3 vols. 
1842-48, 8°. This contains a great amount of information 
respecting rare and important books, including many which 
relate to America. 

Among the catalogues of pvblic libraries which are highly 
desirable, I would mention that of the Bibliothdque Imperiale 
at Paris, now publishing under the auspices of the Emperor 
Napoleon III., four volumes of which have already appeared ; 
— that of the City of Bordeaux, 7 vols., Paris, 1830-51, 8° ; — 
the " Catalogue de la Biblioth^que Cantonale Vaudoise," at 
Lausanne, in 7 vols. 8°, 1854-56, a classed catalogue, with 
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hundreds of volumes of intrinsic value are wanting in but one 
of its many subdivisions. 

It ought, perhaps, to have been mentioned by the Com- 
mittee, that, owing to the liberal bequest of the late James 
Brown, Esq., the department of Natural History is at the 
present time tolerably well provided for ; but a« Mr. Brown's 
donation is not for investment, but for immediate expendi- 
ture, some further provision will soon be needed even for this 
department. 
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